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THE SLOUCHED HAT.+ 


In the year 16—, there appeared in the goodly town of 
Boston one Monsieur Le Cain, who, from the account 
he gave of himself, came to sojourn among them for the 
purpose of instructing the sober and staid citizens, in the 
‘noble science of defence.” He took lodgings in King 
street, at the sign of the Cat-and-Parrot, from whence 
he issued his cards; giving notice, that at all hours of the 
day, he held himself in readiness at his room, to give les- 
sons in the noble exercise of the broad-sword. At the 
bottom of his bills was appended the following: “N. B. 
Any gentleman who is so good as to join in the amuse- 
ment, and escapes without three cuts and parry to one 
attempt, will be entitled to twelve lessons gratis.” This 
boast drew forth at once the pride and feeling of all the 
young blades in town who had ever ‘‘don’d glove” or 
handled foil; and many in consequence were the encount- 
ers with the dapper Frenchman. It was all in vain: the 
activity and skill of Monsieur carried him through all 
triumphant. ‘This success tickled his pride; and to grati- 
fy his vanity, or more perhaps to extend his celebrity 
and increase the number of his pupils, he caused a stage 
to be erected on the common, upon which he daily ap- 
peared, armed “‘cap-a-pie,” giving challenge, that he 
was ready then and there te contend with naked blades 
against all comers. This was a cooler—to engage ina 
‘friendly passage,” with buttoned foils, where nothing 
was exposed but their vanity, was what had been and 
could be endured by the young gladiators of the town; 
but to face this gunpowder captain of the Louises in mor- 
tal combat, was not for a moment to be thought of. No 
one ever dreampt of attempting it. Thus Monsieur La 
Captain had his stage entirely to himself, upon which he 
continued daily to renew his challenge, give point and 
cut direct upon the empty air. 

It was at one of those daily exhibitions, when an un- 
usual large number were looking on to witness his dexter- 
ity in cutting and flourishing, and listening to the oft-re- 
peated challenge, that a man stepped from out of the 
crowd, and very coolly walking forward, drew his glove 
from his hand and cast it upon the platform, in token of 
his acceptance of the challenge. He was completely en- 
veloped in a large dark colored cloak of ¢oarse material, 
which, in the act of drawing his glove, fell open, and dis- 
closed to the view of the astonished bystanders} a ponde- 
rous broad sword buckled to his thigh, that, judging from 
its size, would be useless in any but the hands of ‘* Willie 
Wallace” or a “‘ Douglas’ of the bloody heart.” This, 
together with a slouched hat, constituted the whole of 
his visible costume. He appeared rather above the com- 
mon size, with a form that denoted great strength and 
activity. 

The Frenchman at first appeared utterly confounded at 
this unlooked-for occurrence; but recovering himself in a 
moment, he, with the politeness and urbanity of his na- 
tion, invited his daring opponent to ascend the stage. 
The bystanders, when they had recovered from their sur- 
prise at the challenge of Le Cain being accepted, were 
very eager to ascertain who this fearless being was. 
“Who is he?” and ‘* What is he?’’ were questions reite- 
rated from one to another; but what he was, or who he 
he was, no one knew and none could tell. No one had 
observed him until he had separated from the crowd to 
accept the challenge. As for Le Cain, when he found 
himself driven to the issue upon his own terms, with a 
crowd of witnesses, among whom were a number of his 

pupils, and all of whom had heard his repeated boastings, 

he was determined that this unknown, who in his opinion 
was hoping to disgrace him, should pay dear for his te- 
merity. With these thoughts in his mind, he addressed 
the stranger: ‘“‘You shall play a bloody game for this, 
sir broad-brim.” ‘I am here,” replied the unknown, in 

a clear and calm voice, ‘to punish a vain boast; let the 

result be as God wills.” ‘* Well spoken,” said Le Cain, 

his face reddening with passion at the stranger’s coolness, 

“but are you aware that your opponent is the best 

swordsman in the country?” This information did not 

produce the effect upon the slouched hat, that Le Cain 





@ The truth of the principal points in this curious sketch, is vouched 
for by a Boston paper. 


evidently intended it should. In the same provoking 
and even voice he replied, ‘‘ Your language, my cock- 
sparrow, well becomes your profession; but young man,” 
(and his voice assumed a tone of sarcasm) ‘you had bet- 
ter cease your boasting, and save your strength, for I as- 
sure you that you will need it all to steady your eye, and 
guard your points.” The sword of the fiery Frenchman 
was unsheathed in a moment—the stranger coolly fol- 
lowed his example. ‘‘ This insolence is not to be borne,”’ 
said Le Cain, placing himself in posture of attack, ‘de- 
fend yourself; and he commenced a furious attack upon 
the stranger. The one was all fire and impetuosity—the 
other cool and collected. ‘The Frenchman evidently had 
the advantage in activity, while the strength and self- 
possession of the other appeared to render him full his 
equal. Le Cain, who had depended upon his superior 
skill, finding himself repeatedly foiled, became more en- 
raged as the contest continued. His face was as red as 
scarlet, and his whole countenance betrayed the height of 
passion, which strongly contrasted with the calm and col- 
lected countenance of the stranger. ‘This self-possession 
was noticed by Le Cain, and tended to increase his rage; 
he shifted his ground, and attempted to bring the face of 
his antagonist to the sun: his opponent turned to receive 
him as steadily as if he moved upon a pivot, continuing 
to act only on the defensive. The attempt of Le Cain to 
blind the stranger by the sun appeared to have succeeded, 
for he had no sooner turned him in that position, than 
the sword of the unknown missed a parry, and he re- 
ceived a deep wound in the sword arm. He still main- 
tained his ground and self possession, but the cool and 
calm countenance had disappeared; his face was flushed; 
every muscle of his powerful frame appeared to be 
brought into action; he shifted his ground with the speed 
of lightning, and his blows were dealt with a speed and 
force that showed a determination to bring the contest to 
aclose. This change in affairs in an instant altered the 
opinion that Le Cain had entertained of the skill of his 
antagonist. He abandoned at once his assault, and re- 
lied solely on his defence. The stranger pressed upon 
him, his face assuming a darker hue, the muscles of his 
mouth contracting with every blow he dealt, showing his 
teeth as firmly set as a vice, until at a sweeping blow he 
dashed the sword of Le Cain from his hand, which left 
him completely at his mercy. ‘ Yield,” shouted the 
stranger, ‘‘or die the death of a foolish boaster.” Le 
Cain, with quivering lip and countenance ashy pale, re- 
plied, “I yield, I surrender all pretensions to the science 
of defence; but may I know to whom I yield?” ‘* That,” 
replied the stranger, ‘“‘is not for you to know: to you, 
and to these good people present, I would say, I am a 
messenger sent to punish presumption.” He then drew 
his cloak over him, and pulling his hat down upon his 
eyes, leaped from the platform, and immediately disap- 
peared in the streets of the town. Who this individual 
was, who was afterwards designated the Slouched Hat, 
was not known until years afterwards, when it was ascer- 
tained (from what source it was not known) that it was 
Goffe, the regicide, who, as it is well known, was con- 
cealed for a number of years in this country from the ven- 
geance of Charles II., the son of the murdered king.— 
Dedham Advertiser. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








THE MAHOMDBTAN FAITH. 

The iron rod of Mohammed is rapidly losing its power. 
The faith which prevailed from the wall of China to the 
pillars of Hercules, and stretched southwards to the un- 
known sources of the Nile, is now divided and decaying. 


success which hurried on its warriors from one arduous 
achievement to another, are no more. The wide and ex- 
uberant regions over which they held sway, have long 
lain dark and desolate, but twil'ght has at length dawn- 
ed, and we who assisted at the opening of the mighty 
sources of civilization in the New World, are now called 
upon to witness and aid its regeneration in those exten- 
sive regions of the Old. 

Much ingenuity and some charity have been of late 
employed to assert the good qualities of the Mohamme- 








dan faith;—to assign it as a spurious Christianity to the 








The martial and fanatic devotion, and the assurance of 





children of the son of the bond-woman. That it is, and 
more especially was, both in its creed and its praetice, 
vastly superior to the degrading rites and superstitions 
of the east, may be readily conceded: but it bore not the 
less within its bosom many poisonous doctrines which 
the hot-bed of conquest rapidly matured. In the very 
early days of Mohammed’s career, its pretentions were 
indeed humble; but when victory shone upon his banner, 
then though Islam—or resignation—continued to be the 
denomination, war and conquest became the practice of 
the religion he established. It was a faith as admirably 
fitted for these last purposes, as it was repugnant to the 
maintenance or progress of civilization. Fatality and 
despotism are very closely allied; and every code which 
restricts the social intercourse of woman, is essentially 
opposed to the arts, and the cultivation of peace. The 
glories of Bagdad, of Delhi and of Grenada, were lights 
glimmering only in a dark night, and whose splendors 
have been much exaggerated by oriental fiction and 
western credulity. They ceased, and left not a trace 
behind. 
Of all the tribes of Mohammedans, the hardy and il- 
literate Turks have most strictly adhered to the stoica! 
and unsocial principles of their faith. ‘They also have 
longest maintained their political ascendancy: the viva- 
cious Saracen has long since passed away and been for- 
gotten, save upon our signposts. The great Mogul is a 
pageant; and the sons of Tamerlane in the far China 
have abjured the faith of their fathers. But the Turk 
held fast his own, and that, too, in the face, and in defiance 
of Christendom. He too, is now fallen. He has drunk the 
waters of bitterness at Belgrade, T'chesme, and Navari- 
no; and he has seen the flag of Russia burst through the 
Dardanelles, and wave before his capital. Ivery war hae 
been disastrous, and each peace purchased by a loss of 
territory. Greece is now free and independent. Algiers 
is gone, and the remaining Barbary states yield a scant 
obedience. _Egypt, too, is lost, and with it Syria, and 
all the illusion of supremacy. ‘The armies of the Sultan 
have been scattered before the forces of his rebellious 
Pasha, till the haughty Mahmoud has found himself re- 
duced to ask *‘in bondsman’s key” for the insidious aid 
and dangerous presence of those very Russians, who 
within less than four years, dictated a peace to him under 
the threat of storming his capital. The finances of Tur- 
key are utterly disorganized, and her currency is in the 
last stage of depreciation and uncertainty. Her tribute 
for so may be called her debt, to Russia, is unliquidated: 
and the once formidable army which might have paid it 
in kind, is annihilated, and its very name and memory de- 
nounced. Her ancient usages and institutions are thrown 
down and scorned; the exactions and prescriptive bonds 
of her religion severed; and the sacrosanct mystery with 
which her sovereign and pontiff wont to be enveloped, is 
now laid bare to the vulgar gaze in the habit of a Frank 
hussar. 
Whither does all this tend? Is the Turkish empi 
about to be dissolved? or, by the renovation of old, pa 
adaptation of new constitutions and habits, is it, with e 
diminished territory, about to resume a portion of that 
high rank it once held in Kurope!—Edinburgh Review. 








THE PRESENT SULTAN OF TURKEY, 


Until the reign of Selim-the-Third, there appeared 
amongst the Turks no actively reforming Sultan: he began 
the arduous task, and like most leaders, fell in the trench 
he opened. His printing presses, his manufactories his 
artillery, even his tolerant habits and fondness fr Ee. 
ropean customs, were for a while submitted to; but when 
the Janizzaries saw him building at Constantinople a lone 
range of barracks, sufficient to contain 20,000 men har 
clearly read his intentions, and forthw arm, 


ith anticipated 
their own fall or supercession by the dethronement of tue 


reformer. His death, and the death of Mustapha, his 
successor, soon followed. Mahmoud ascended the vacant 
throne at twenty-four. This was in 1808, He had been 
the prison companion of Selim during the short reign of 
Mustapha, and it is probable, gained many useful hints 
from the dethroned Sultan; at all events, the disorgan- 
ized and rebellious state of his empire, the abortive re- 
forms of his predecessors, and the sanguinary insurree- 
tions which had removed them, and placed him, the last 
scion of the house of Othman, upon the throne, offered 





ample food for reflection. He had one of two courses te 
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pursue: either, if we may 50 speak, to Europeanize his 
country, or to revive in it the old Osmanli spirit. He 
chose the first: in other words, he proposed to substitute 
a disciplined army for an irregular force; to establish a re-/ 
sponsible administration in his provinces; and to abolish | 
all invidious distinctions of race or religion amongst his 
subjects. Having resolved on this wise course, there 
was still open to him for carrying his measures into exe- 
cution, the choice between relying for support upon his 
people, or upon the aristocracy of the country. Ile again |) 
chose the first. Ses. 

The aristocracy of Turkey may be said to consist, in 
the first place, of the chiefs of the law, civil as well as) 
spiritual, who maintain their exclusive and corporation | 
authority by virtue of certain statutes, and a prescription | 
which preserves a power nearly hereditary in their fami-| 
lies, These are the Ulema. A second branch is com- 
posed of the large landed proprietors,—of the Dere Beys 
of Anatolia, the Timariots of Roumelia, the Capitani of} 
Albania, and Greece, and the Bovards of the provinces on 
the Danube. By carefully abstaining from entering into 
the personal service of the Sultan, many of these families 
have contrived to preserve their possessions and the feu- 
dal authority which has descended to them from their 
fathers. For the Sultan is heir to his servants only, and 
the Dere Beys, *the Lords of the Valleys,’ so weil fore- 
saw the dangers of this precarious honor, that on their 
submitting to Mahomet-the-Second, they obtained a spe- 
cial exemption for the heads of their families from per- 
sonal service. Kphemeral and upstart favorites, together 
with the Pashaws and officers of the court, who have con- 
trived to amass riches and consequence by their talents or 
fraud, in the several ofiices their intrigues have won, form 
another and the worst branch of the ‘Turkish aristocracy. 
The Janizzary chiefs might formerly have been added to 
this list. 

Mahmoud resolved to undermine, or to destroy the 
power of all these classes. He has succeeded. We will 
not shock the feelings of our readers by recalling the dark 
measures, and merciless fortitude with which he accom- 
plished his purposes. Since his accession, blood has 
flowed incessantly; it has been shed in seeret and in pub- 
lic; by general executions, and by pre-concerted massa- 
eres; by civil and by foreign wars. But he has at length 
swept away all internal opposition; and having thus 
maintained and strengthened his own individual seat, it 
may be questioned, when we remember the shattered 
state of ‘Vurkey at his accession, whether he has done so 
at the expense of his empire. Mr. Urquhart, who is, 
perhaps, too warm an admirer of Mahmoud, thinks not: 
he says, ‘ When Mahmoud assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, the political horizon. ot Turkey was completely 
darkned and confused; but unexpectedly cloud after cloud 
was dispelled: the Mamelukes were destroyed, the Ai- 
ghans chastised, Vidin, Bagdad, submitted to his authori- 
ty, the Wahabs were punished, the pilgrimages were re- 
sumed, and the keys of the Holy City laid at his feet. 
The opinion gradually established itselt— ‘Mahmoud is 
fortunate’ ’—the first of qualities in an eastern hero. In 
pursuance of his policy of extirpating the Dere Beys, he 
had recourse to various arts to circumvent them, which 
were signa!ly successful. ‘The mass of the nation which 
generally rejoiced in the punishment of its oppressors, 
saw the destruction of the Dere Beys with no less gratifi- 
cation than amazement, and universally exclaimed, * * the 
Sultan has a head.’’ But the most tragic scene of a 
reign spent in ceaseless exceutions—the extirpation of 
the Janizzaries—tell like a thunderbolt on the nation. 
Their Sultan appeared in the character of an avenging 

angel, while tie most extraordinary good fortune seemed 








yacht, Mazeppa, kept by Captain Benson, R. N. com- 
mander. 

Sailors say that a calm always precedes a storm; and 
we had reason to give into such presentiments, for the 
next morning the wind, which had blown from the south- 
west, with alight gale, suddenly changed tothe opposite 
point of the compass, and came down with sweeping ven- 
geance. We close-rcefed our sail, and made all snug, the 
captain and Captain I n declaring we should have 
to encounter a strong ‘Levanter,’ all our efforts were 
strained to double the head-land, and get into the gulph 
of St. Florenzo, but in vain; so that a whole day was 
spent in tacking and veering to close in with the land, to 
no purpose, Sea-sickness now laid all our ladies and 
gentleman ‘on their beams ends.’ The sun set angrily, 
and the wind veering to the westward, brought us upon a 
loe-shore to our utter dismay. We reduced our sails to a 
few yards of canvass, and lowered the yards on deck. 
The sky appeared as anextensive sheet of lightning, and 
peals of thunder overhead appeared as if ready to dispart 
the vessel, and bury us in waves which rolled over the 
vessel with irresistible force. His Lordship, with Cap- 
tain F ,Dr. Peto, and Percey S , kept the 
deck, and the hatches were battened down over the rest 
of our company; a tremendous sea carried away the boat 
which was hoisted up at the stern, and broke in all the 
bulk-heads of the quarters. For our own safety, all 
hands, after being revived with a dram, began to throw 
overboard the guns, Lord Byron himself assisted in this 
painful duty; the long-boat was then released from her 
lashings, and as we wished, the waves soon swept her 
from the deck; our two cows and goats shared the same 
fate, as well as one of the horses; the others were in the 
hold, and to that they owed their preservation. The two 
large anchors were cut from the bows, and the vessel 
thus eased of a heavy top-load, danced more lightly over 
the tremendous billows, and inspired us with fresh hopes. 
The crew were all ordered to the after part of the deck, 
and again refreshed with liquor. A light was seen ap- 
parently in the clouds, which shone trom some moun- 
taincer’s cottage; it gleamed witha sickly hue through 
the storm, and the sailors with true Italian superstition, 
pronounced it ‘St. Peter’s watch-light,’ to show us the 
grave; indeed we were allinclined to think it foreboded no 
good as the captauin—Benson—informed us that there was 
no lighthouse on that part of the coast, and we must be 
very near the light so plainly seen. We soonsaw the high 
mountains. ‘Phe cxptain, who had been anxiously look- 
ing out, acquainted us so as not to be heard by the crew, 
that he saw breakers nearly a-head, and had no hopes of 
being able to weather them. Captain F n coincided 
in this opinion, to which his Lordship said, ‘Well, we 
are all born to die—I shall go with regret, but certainly 
not with far.’ 

The breakers were now visible to all the crew, to 
whom his Lordship gave his advice to lash themselves to 
the yards, which they did. Captain F n and Cap- 
tain Benson took the helm; his Lordship descended to the 
cabin, where ail were too much afraid to be sensible of 
their ‘langer, nor could they be roused by any exertion of 
his; he came up with a scent-box in his hand, which he 
placed by his side, and sat down; he had not sat long 
when he asked, ‘Is their any chance!’ to which he was 
answered, ‘None whatever’ ‘Then,’ said he rising, ‘it is 
every man’s duty to endeavor to preserve the life God 
has given him; so } advise you all to strip; swimming, 
indeed, can be of little use in these billows; but as chil- 
dren, when tired of erying sink placidly to repose, we, 
when exhausted with struggling, shall die the easier; and 
with God’s blessings, we shall soon be at rest.’—His 




















combined in him with the utmost fertility of resources, 
sternness of purpose, and sanguinariness of disposition; 


so far his character was only calculated to strike terror.’ 


Lordship then threw olf every thing but his trousers, and 
|| binding his silk neckeloth round his loins, he sat down 
and folded his arms across his chest, Waiting in tranquil 














But it appears that he also understands how to conciliate 
favor, for Mr. Urquhart adds, ‘That when this ruthless 
executioner was seen entering the cot of the peasant, in- 
quiring into his condition, asking i r pl ins for its amcli )- 
ration, subscribing for the erection of schools and chuich- 
es, (or at least reported to have done so,) is it to be won- 
dered at that he became the object of the idolatry of the 
Greek and Christtan population, or that the measures 
which he adopted for thoroughly breaking the pride of the 
Turks, gained him the contidence and attachment of the 

ayas 
gor Turk or of his European judges! He has 
effected three things which have each been the principal 
objects of every Sultan since Mahomet-the-Fourth; the 
destruction of the Janizzaries, the extirpation of the 
Dere Beys, and the subjugation of Albania, which had 
not admitted the supremacy of the Porte, even in its days 
of conquest.’"— Edinburgh Review. 


LORD BYRON IN A STORM. 

The following extracts are from a little work published 
in London, extitied ‘A Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage 
to Scicily, Corsica and Safdinia, in the year 1821; compil- 
ed from minutes made during the voyage by the passen- 
gers, and extracts from the Journal of his Lordship’s 


. ‘ ll si ie . ae gee : ‘ be : 
much more important than the applause either of | S21? Never crane sd whilst the person who writes this 


resignation, his fate. Captain F n was removing 
|some dollars from his coat into the pocket of his small- 
clothes, which his Lordship observing, smiled and said, 
|| +i°———n, do you mean that asa ballast to sink you 
be ty Neptune to give you a good birth 
watery palace!’ ‘The sun was now nearly an hour 
| high, but all was like the twilight of the grave. The 
|| sca was long and heavy, and as it broke on the rocks, the 
| crash struck the ear as though a forest of lofty oaks were 
jfalling by a whirlwind, 








svoner, or as a bri 
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‘he countenance ‘of his Lord- 
had power to view it. 
| The breakers now were not a quarter of a mile distant 
ou the lee-bow, When Captain Benson remarked to his 
\ Lordship, ‘Our only chance is to put away a point before 
|| tac wind or we are sure to go broadside into the surf and 
| perisii at once.” *As you hike said his Lordship, raising 
Ins head and looking on the danger: he then resumed his 
former position. A heavy surge now swept the vessel 
fore and aft, and carried overboard the doctor. His 
lordship exclaimed. ‘Good God!’ and that moment 
the vessel rose ona mountain billow toa tremend- 
ous height, from whose summit she descended with the 
velocity of lightning, as if she was going to bury herself 
in the remorseless deep. By this rapid movement she 
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was precipitated forward beyond the reach of the break- 











ers that rolled behind her stern, and burst in impotence 


as if incensed at the loss of their destined prey. ‘We 
are safe,’ exclaimed Captain F nfand Benson; ‘junip 
men from the yards, and make sail. This they did with 
tumultuous joy, which his Lordship checked, and told 
them ‘Whilst you are working, silently thank God for your 
miraculous preservation.” He then went below, and 
bringing up a bottle, bade every one drink, himself pled. 
ing them. His lordship comforted those below with as. 
surance of safety, and the vessel was laid to, under ‘snug 
canvass,’ in the mouti of the gulphof St. Florenzo, With 
every part of which the captain was well acquainted.’~ 
The sea on which the vessel rose was the means of her 
preservation; probably there was not, if the sea had been 
calm, a depth of two feet water on the rocks over which 
she passed; but the sea carried her safe over at a mo- 
ment when every hope, but that of immortality was 
gone. 

The vessel now rode smoothly, and the hour of eight 
being arrived, all the party were enabled to sit up, and 
take coffee. The doctor was missed, and his loss oe. 
casioned sincere regret; not that he had left a memory 
behind him either to be beloved or lamented. As there 
was a thick fog in the air, Mr. Benson resolved to lay to 
until it cleared away, and we all began to prepare fora 
good dinner; our cabin guests during the storm had each 
of them a fine echo in the stomach, and we who had been 
rocked upon deck had acquired an appetite for any thing 
but a gale of wind. All our fresh stock had washed over. 
board; hen and turkey coops, dove cages, and even the 
filtering -stones for the water, which his lordship highly 
valued, were carried away in the flood. There were 
however. preserved luxuries of others kinds; portable 
meats, preserves, &c. and we had an excellent cook.’ 
Whilst he provided dinner, we all bathed, (for in the rear 
of the cabin were two convenient marble baths,) and then 
dressed ourselves. Our dinner was a happy one, the 
glass went briskly round; his lordship was in great 
spirits. During these happy moments, so quietly did 
things move upon deck, that we imagined ourselves un- 
der sail, when captain Benson came down and informed 
his lordship the vessel was safe at anchor in Martollo 
Bay five miles from the town of Florenzo. 











CITY OF DETROIT. 


The city of Detroit stands upon an elevated piece of 
table land, extending probably -for some twenty miles 
back from the river, and being perfectly unbroken for at 
least two miles along its margin. Beneath the bluff—for 
the plain is so high as almost to deserve the name—is a 
narrow bustling street of about half a mile in length, 
with the wharves just beyond it; and fifty yards inboard 
runs a spacious street, called Jefferson Avenue, parallel 
with the lower street and the river; for three or four 
miles along this latter, the chief part of the town is built. 
The dwelling houses are generally of wood, but there are 
a great many stores now building, or already erected, of 
brick with stone. basements. ‘The brick is generally of 
an indifferent quality, but the stone which is brought 
from Cleveland, Ohio, is a remarkably fine material ‘for 
building purposes. It is a kind of yellow free stone 
which is easily worked when first taken from the quarry, 
and hardens subsequently upon exposure to the air. There 
are at this moment a good many four story stores going 
up in Detroit, as well as other substantial buildings, 
which speak for the flourishing condition of the place. 
The want of mechanics is so great, however, that it 
is difficult as yet to carry on these operations ‘upon the 
scale common in our atlantic cities, although the demand 
for houses in Detroit, it is said, would fully warrant simi- 
lar outlays of capital. ‘The public buildings are the ter- 
ritorial Council-house, situated upon an ‘open piece of 
ground, designated on au engraved plan of the city as 
“The Campus Martius,” a court house, academy, and two 
banks. There are also five churches, a Catholic. ‘an Epis- 
copal, a Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist. ‘The Ca- 
tholic congregation is the largest, and their stone church, 
which after remaining several years in an unfinished suate, 
it is said, is now soon to be completed with funds derived 
from Rome, will make an imposing appearance when fin- 
ished. The population of Detroit is, I believe, between 
three and four thousand—it increases so rapidly, however. 
that it is difficult to form an estimate. The historical as- 
sociations, the safety, and commodiousness of the harbor 
with its extensive inland commercial advantages, must 
ever constitute this one of the most interesting and im- 
portant points in the Union, although other causes may 
combine to make newer places in the territory equally as 
flourishing as Detroit. 

The appearance of the place is anything but what you 
would expect from a town founded in the sume year with 
Philadelphia. ‘The ancient houses which formerly stood 
upon streets hardly ten feet wide, were all swept away in 
the great fire twenty years since, and the new white dwel- 
lings standing upon broad avenues of twenty-five yards, 
make the town show like a place of yesterday. 

I am surprised to find so few military remains in a fron- 
tier post so frequently furtified, and which has witnessed 





so many scenes of border war. A small stone arsenal, 
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with a tall picket fence around it, is the only thing of the 


kind discoverable, and yet the place 1s thought by military 
men to have been sufficiently strong during the last war, 
to have held out, if properly commanded, against twice 
the force which the brave General Brock brought against 
it. The lapse of twenty-two years has not yet cooled the 
indignation of the inhabitants at = dastardly surrender 
y Hull. It is necessary to see the groun stimat 
Se that besotted me at which his officers broke their 
swords, and his men nearly rose in open mutiny, while 
even the women of the fort shut the gates and declared 
that their husbands and brothers should not abide by the 
disgraceful orders of their commander. It is astonishing 
to think how slight an exertion of force might have anni- 
hilated the attacking party. They landed about two 
miles below the town, and advanced in solid column along 
a straight road, which runs paralle! with the river, and is 
walled inland with a high picket fence, in front of the 
French farm-houses which line the way. At theentrance 
of the town, and nearly in front of the handsome hotel 
where I am staying, were planted two pieces of cannon, 
looded with grape and cannister. A single discharge 
must have swept half of the British force into eternity, 
while on the river on one side, and the high picket on the 
other, would have hedged the remainder in upon a spot 
where the slaughter of the whole must have been inevita- 
ble. The artillerymen were standing with lighted port- 
fires when the order to retire within the fort caused them 
to fling their matches to the ground, and leave it with 
disgust. ‘The memory of General Hull, which with that 
love of glorification that constitutes the weakest point of 
our national character, was so hallowed inthe Eastern 
newspapers when he died, a few years since, is here held 
in the contempt that was the due of a man who was sen- 
tenced to be shot to death for conduct entailing so much 
disgrace upon the nation.—Correspondent of the N. Y. 
American. 


Tue voc or Cocniovu.—A paper merchant established 
at Marseilles, went in 1718 on a journey to Toulon, and 
was assassinated on his return in the wood of Cogniou. 
Notwithstanding the strict inquiries made by the son and 
widow of the deceased, they could not fall upon the track 
of the murderer. 

Six months thus passed away, about which time the 
merchant’s son entered one day a coffee-house, where se- 
veral persons were peaceably assembled. Immediately 
his father’s dog that had accompanied him, sprung with 
fury upon a tall lean man who was enjoying the company 
of ladies. Astonished at this sudden attack, every one 
rushed forward to restrain the furious animal,—they beat 
him with sticks, strove to draw him off by force,—but all 
in vain,—the dog redoubled his rage, and continued to 
bite his victim, who was pale with fright. 

They then applied to his master, who with the utmost 
difficulty made him release his prisoner, and could only 
do so by quickly leaving the place, when the dog follow- 
ed him. But having gone about a hundred steps, the ani- 
mal returned, re-entered the coffee-house and again 
sprung upon the man. 

There was at this alarming scene, an individual who 
had been connected in business with the deceased,—and 
he asked the son, who was struck with amazement, if his 
father had not that dog with him on his melancholy jour- 
ney to Toulon. Yes, replied the son, he returned to the 
house long before we had intelligence of the calamity 
which has ruined us. 

During this private conversation, the master who had 
seized a cord and fastened it round the dog’s neck, was 
holding him with difficulty,—when his friend added—If I 
do not deceive myself, that man is the murderer of your 
father,—remain while they are discussing the adventure, 
and I will go to the commissary for a guard. 

Returning soon after he arrested the individual sus- 
pected and conducted him to prison. On searching him, 
they discovered the merchant’s watch and other jewels, 
of which he had deprived the unhappy man. It was 
proved besides, that on the day of the murderer, the ac- 


cused had been seen by a girl coming out of the wood of 


Cogniou. And these proofs strengthened by other cir- 
cumstances, condemned the accused, who avowed his 
crime to the confessor on the scaffold. 


CHISTIANITY. 

It is true, that in whatever form Christian truth may 
prevail, it is not robbed of its lustre or power. It is one 
proof of its heavenly origin, that no corruptions have ever 
been able to hide its beauty and majesty, or palsy its 
energy. 
thick vapors and dark clouds that have been accumulated 
around it. But still, if all could be swept away, and the 
luminary shine from the firmament, in its own free and 
unobscured splendor, how far more conspicuous would be 
its glory, and with what new and fervent admiration 
would it be welcomed. 

We cannot doubt, that the simplest system of doctrines 
is most likely to advance the permanent glory of the gos- 
pel. Everything is admirable and sublime, in proportion 
to its simplicity. The objects which are grandest in the 
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Its light has been seen and felt amid all the! 
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works of nature, are among the simplest. Of the sub- 
lime. works of God, this is one of the striking character- 
istics. What more sublime than the starry heavens, the 
lofty mountains, the unfathomable ocean, whether sleep- 
ing or tempestuous! Yet no objects are more simple, or 
offer less complication of ideas. The grandest of the 
works of man are also the simplest. ‘hose admirable 
structures, whose ruins are the wonder of pésterity, and 
those writings which are equally first in all ages, are for 
nothing so remarkable as for their noble simplicity. 
What is complicated and intricate, becomes obscure and 
wearisome; and the only things whose beauty is ever 
new, and whose attraction never ceases, are those which 
are plain and simple. 

So it is with the gospel. Compared with the compli- 
cated systems of the heathen world, and the multitudi- 
nous observances of the Mosaic dispensation, there is an 
obvious majesty in its simplicity, which speaks the per- 
fected work of God. If you seek to render it imposing 
by a profusion of gorgeous observances, you may indeed 
seem to succeed for a time, and among.some, as has hap- 
pened in the disguises which it wore in the darker ages 
of the church: but you hide its divinest charm, and liken 
it to the theatrical display of heathen worship. If you 
annex to it mysterious and subtle dogmas, which perplex 
the understanding, and are fearful to the fancy, you may 
seem to excite veneration and awe; but still there was a 
profounder awe in the false mysteries of pagan supersti- 
tion; and in the schools of the philosophers, there was as 
great ingenuity and subtlety of solemn dogmatism, when 
‘the world by wisdom knew not God,’ as has ever exist- 
ed in the schouls of the fathers and doctors of metaphysi- 
cal Christianity. It is not thus that the religion of Jesus 
is to be glorified. It is when unadorned that it is adorned 
the most; when, stripped of all the dazzling and pomp- 
ous accompaniments by which man would give lustre to 
the work of God,—it stands forth, as Jesus walked in Ju- 
dea, humble, unpretending, without title or state, yet 
with a native mein of dignity and power, which impresses 
and overawes.— Ware. 


MODERN CALEB QUOTEM. 


We copy the two following advertisements from a late 
number of the Liberia Herald. Certain it is, that Mr. 
Randolph Cooper, of Monrovia, is a man of multifarious 
callings, and if he only added to the list the ‘‘ curing of 
agues and the teaching the use of the globes,” he would 
beat the famous Wag of Windsor himself. 

Notice.—The keeper of the Colonial Hotel shews 
the size of the Colonial Hotel in Monrovia, house 30 by 
36, one story rock eight feet high, two stories of wood on 
the rocks, first story nine feet, second eight. 

This house contains four private rooms below, one 
passage, one entry; four private rooms up stairs, and two 
entries, all completed, some papered, some plastered, and 
some decently ceiled; the said house is constructed with 
a piazza in front, 30 feet by 36; 7 feet wide, ‘This is the 
true condition of the Colonial Hotel. One room of the 
Colonial Hotel is occupied as a fancy dry good store, where 
cheap bargains are to be sold,---cheaper cannot be had in 
Monrovia, by the retail. He acts also as merchant tailor; 
he yet carries on the blacksmith business extensively, 
with two forges in a house calculated for it, 18 feet by 
20; he also carries on the cabinet making business, and a 
variety of other things too numerous to mention: Mixed 
with all, he is a licenced autioneer, and owner and keeper 
of the Colonial Hotel. 

Ranpotpn Coorer, H strect. 

Monrovia, August 5th, 1833. 

Commission Bustnrss.—The undersigned begs leave 
to apprize his friends and the public, that in addition to 
his numerous other vocations, he has obtained from His 
Excellency the Governor, on a second application, full 
and sufficient documents, bearing the Colonial Seal, the 
warrant of his capability to execute the functions of a 
commission merchant. He is prepared to receive con- 
signments, being most eligibly situated for business, liv- 
ing proximate to the Liberia Hall of Justice, and withina 
few moments walk to the Government House, and the 
various public offices. He will be happy to receive car- 
goes, and is prepared from his correspondence with Eng- 
land, I’rance, and the United States, always to have on 


|hand a supply of fancy goods of the various staples of their 


respective countries. 
Ranpoupu Coorrr. 
Monrovia, Liberia, Nov. 4th, 1833, 


Tue Duke or Wetuincton.—We believe that there 
is not in the world, or at least in the civilized part of it, 
an individual so burdened and borne down with offices, 
honors and titles, as the ‘‘most noble Arthur Wellesley,” 
nor one whose possessions lie scattered about in so many 
different cquntries. He is inGreat Britain, a duke, a 


marquis, an earl, a viscount, a baron, and a knight of two 
orders; a field marshal of England, Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and the Netherlands; in Spain, a duke, a grandee, 
of the first class, and a captain-general; in Portugal a 





duke, a marquis, a count, and a marshal general: in the 
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Netherlands, a prince; a grand cross of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order; a knight of the Golden Fleece, 
and of San Fernando in Spain; of the Grand Cross of 
Maria Theresa in Austria; of St George in Russia; of the 
Black Eagle in Prussia; of the Tower and Sword in 
Portugal; of the Elephant in Denmark; of the Sword in 
Sweden; of William in the Netherlands; of the Annunci- 
ade in Sardinia; and about a dozen others “too tedious to 
mention.”’ Besides all this, he is warden of the cinque 
ports, colonel of the grenadier guards, colonel in chief of 
the Rifle brigade, constable of the Tower, lord lieutenant 
of Hampshire, do. of the Tower Hamlets, and govenor of 
Plymouth. He has immense estates in England, consider- 
able property in Ireland, an estate in Spain which yields 
him 15000 dollars per ann., another in Portugal; a small! 
principality in the Netherlands, several sinecures, and we 
believe, a good round lump of stock inthe United States. 
Westrongly suspect that it would puzzle his Grace to tell 
over his own titles; it would be worth something to sec 
him with all the decorations, robes, and insignia of all his 
honors and orders, dangling about his person at once; es- 
pecially on a hot day. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF FoRTUNE.—The annexed anec- 
dote of a distinguished American is related, in a recent 
letter of the correspondent of the New York American 
from Monroe, the site of the Frenchtown of the late war, 
in Michigan territory: Of the 700 young men murdered 
here, the greater part were students at law, young phy- 
sicians, and merchants, and the sons of opulent farmers, 
and in short the very flower of the youth of Kentucky.— 
The event threw the whole of that State into mourning. 
Speaking of the troops who were concerned in the early 
operations of these regions, I have heard a number of in- 
teresting accounts from different persons of the formation 
of the several corps. One of these, I will venture to re- 
peat. A graduate of William’s College, Massachusetts, 
who had been recently admitted to the bar, was riding 
through the state of Kentucky, perhaps with a design of 
finding some favourable point at which to fix his abode 
and commence the practice of his profession, when he was 
accosted near a village by a mounted traveler, who men- 
tioned that he was a planter of the country, and invited 
the young advocate with all the freedom of western hos- 
pitality to dine at his house the following day. The in- 
vitation was accepted: and the eastern gentleman arriving 
at the mansion of the unknown host, found a large party 
collected, the majority of which were well acquainted with 
each other, while many were strangers like himself, and 
invited apparently in the same manner. The dinner, 
however, was got through with sociably enough; and by 





the time the glass began to circulate freely, all felt that 
easy confidence in the fellowship and good feeling of each 
other which is the soul of .good society. The host then 
rising, described briefly the state of the northwestern 
frontier, and produced a commission from his pocket to 
raise a corps and march at once thither. They enlisted 
to a man; their entertainer provided them on the spot 
with the necessary stores and munitions, and the band of 
volunteers started in a few hours on their march to the 
border. ‘The name of the noble host is not mentioned, 
but the eastern adventurer, who was elected a lieutenant 
on the spot, and soon after became a captain, was said to 
have been bettsr known since as colonel, general, gover- 
nor, and lastly, Mr. Secretary Cass. 

Deatz.—Death, to 2 good man, is but passing through 
a dark entry, out of one little dusky room of his father’s 
house into another that is fair and large, lightsome and 
glorious, and divinely entertaining. * * * We see 
every day the unexpected death of our enemies and our 
friends. We see new graves opened for men older and 
younger than ourselves—for the cautious and the careless 
—the dissolute and the temperate—for men who, like our- 
selves, were providing to enjoy or improve hours, now ir- 
reversibly cut off. We see ail this, and yet, instead of 
living, let hours pass away in preparation to live. To 
neglect at any time preparation for death, is to sleep on 
our post ata seige; but to omit it in old age, is to sleep 
at an attack. 





DIED—In this city, on the 15th ult., of plourisy, Mrs. 
Euiza_ Vorris, in the twenty-ninth year of her age. 








Mecuanics’ fnstivure.—Dr. Drake will lecture this 
evening, in continuation of the subject of the Ocean. 
The public are respectfully invited to attend. 

een ae" J. Laven, Sec. 
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{The following is the production of M1ss Gounp, which 
obtained the prize of fifty dollars, offered several months 
ago, by the editor of the Boston Evening Gazette, for 
the best Origiual Poem.) 

THE DEATH OF THE SAGAMORE. 

A SCENE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Servant of God is on his way 
From Boston's beautiful shore; 
His boat skims light o’er the silvery bay, 
While the sleeping wateys awake and play, 
At the touch of the playful oar. 


The purpose that fills his soul is great 
As the soul of a man can know; 

Vast as eternity, strong as the gate 

The spirit must pass, to a changeless state, 
And enter to bliss or woe! 


His boat is fast, and over the sod 
Of a neighboring wood he hies; 
Through moor and thicket his path is trod, 
As he hastens to speak of the living Gop 
In the ear of a man who dies. 


Where Rumney’s forest is high and dark, 
The Eagle lowers her wing, 
O’er him, who once had made her his mark; 
For the Sagamore, in his hut of bark, 
Is a perishing, powerless King. 


At the door of his wigwam hang the bew, 
The antler and beaver skin; 

While he who bore them is faint and low, 

Where death has given the fatal blow, 
And the Monarch expires within. 


The cye that glanced, and the Eagle fled 
Away, through her fields of air— 

The hand that drew and the deer was dead-- 

‘The hunter's foot and the chieftain’s head, 
And the conqucror’s arm were there! 


But each its powerful work has donc! 
Its triumph at length is past; 

The final conflict is now begun, 

And weeping, the mother hangs over her son, 
While the Sagamore breathes bis last! 


The queen of the Massachusetts grieves, 
That the life of the child must endt 

And that is a noble breast that heaves, 

With the mortal pang on the bed of leaves, 
Of the white man’s Indian friend! 


The stately form which is prostrate there, 
On the feet that are cold as snow, 

Has often spedin the midnight air, 

A word in the Christian’s ear to bear, 
Of the plot of his heathen foe! 


And oft when roaming the wild alone, 
That glorious heart would melt, 
At the touch of a ray of light that shone, 


From the white man’s God, till before his throne, 


Almost has the Indian knelt. 


Yet, the fatal fear, the fear of man, 
That bringeth to man a snare, 

Has braced his knee as it just began 

To bend; and the dread of a heathen clan, 
Has stifled a Christian prayer. 


Rut now like a flood, to his trembling heart, 
Has the fear of God rushed in; 

And keener far than the icy dart, 

That rends the flesh and spirit apart, 
Is the thought of his heathen sin. 


To the lonely spot where the Chief reclines 
While the herald of love draws night, 

The Indian shrinks, as he marke the signs 

Of a soul at peace and the light that shines, 
Alone from a Christian’s eye. 


» Alas!” he cries, in the strange deep tone, 
Of one inthe grasp of death, 

« No God have I! Lhave lost my own! 

I go to the presence of thine alone, 
To scorch in his fiery breath! 


« The Spirit, who made the skies eo bright 
With the prints of his shining feet, 
Who rolls the waters, kindles the light, 


Tmprisons the winds and gives them their flight— 


I tremble his eye to meet. 


* When oh! if I openly had confessed, 
And followed and loved him here, 

1 now might fly to his arms for rest, 

As the weary bird to her downy nest, 
When the evening shades draw near. 


+ But, grant me the one great boon I crave 
In a dread, and an awful hour! 

When I shall have sunk in my forest grave, 

O, take my boy to thy home, and save 
That beautiful forest flower! 


“The God of thy people, the Hoty One, 

And the path that shall reach the skics— 
Say,say that to these thou wilt lead my soa, 
That he may not second the race I've run, 

Nor die as bis father dicel” 
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+ As his father dies!’’ with the breath that bore 
That sorrowful sound, has fled 

The sou! of a King—for, the strife is o’er 

With spirit and flesh, and the Sagamore 
Is numbered among the dead! 


But has he not, by his high bequest, 
Like the penitent on the tree, 
The Savior of dying man confessed; 


and political feuds. Her abode is in the valley among 
the flowers of the garden and the sweets of domestic life 
—not on the hill top, and surrounded by strife and debate 
and the clashing of armor. She can never, with consis. 
tency, appear in the forum or the pulpit—in the senate, or 
at the polls—still without disparagement of her sexual 
character, or infringement upon those hallowed feelings, 





And found the promise to him addressed— 
“ To-day thou shalt be with me!” 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





EMINENT LITERARY INDIVIDUALS. 
Messrs. Epirors: From a number of periodicals now 
before me, I cut the following brief notices of four or five 
eminent literary individuals, (and one distinguished poli- 
tician,) of the last and present centuries. I wish to pre- 
serve these scraps; and therefore request you to publish 
them in your Mirror, which I file. M. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


Miss Mitford is resident at the little hamlet of “three 
mile cross,” near Reading; and it is pleasing to know, 
that all her scenes are taken from real life, on the aspect 
of the cultivated and wooded country of ‘sunny Berkshire.’ 
I was not a little astonished to find her attended on her last 
visit to London, by the identical ‘Olive Hathaway,’ the 
lame village sempstress, who forms the subject of one of 
her sweetest sketches. Miss Mitford is much addicted to 
country pastimes, and often takes the field at dawn of 
day, accompanying her father in his coursing excursions. 
‘May flower, pretty May,’ is not a dog of the imagination, 
but a beautiful hound; whose two sons share with her the 
carasses of their kind mistress. The Mitford cottage is a 
pretty, but fairy spot. You might piace it in a band-box 
ona shelf; or hang it, like a bird cage, ina tree; however, 
it suffices for the wants and wishes of a descendant of the 
noble house of Russell—of one, who may, with truth, be 
also termed ‘a noble of nature,’ the antiquity of whose 
title cannot be impeached, as her patent has been made 
out by an unerring hand.—There she lives the idol and 
blessing of her surviving parent, who by the way, is one 
of the most gentlemanly and handsome old men in Eng- 
land, sometimes violent on what we consider the wrong 
side in politics—but this is no affair of ours—and the be- 
loved and respected of a large circle, of al!, who invaria- 
bly, from being acquaintances, became devoted friends; 





there is a certain number of persons of a particular class 
—who ‘do not like to be put in print’—that are a little 
bit afraid of the fair lady’s wit, and would rather keep out 
of her way; who get at the wrong side of the hedge if 
she is coming up the lane; and never venture to open their 
lips if they meet her at a tea party, lest ‘the authorist’ 
should take down their words; nevertheless, these very 
people entertain the highest respect for her, and it is only 
the weakness of their own intellect, or to speak more 
gently, an overwrought timidity, that stimulates them to 
such silly conduct. As it is now some sixteen or eigh- 
teen years since Miss Mitford’s first poems were published, 
we cannot sin against politeness in saying that the lady 
is considerably over thirty years. In person, she is short, 
and is very stout; but retains a light, graceful step, and 




















but high breeding—a true born gentlewoman. 


FELICIA HEMANSe» 


notwithstanding her en bon point, and her rustification in 
man pen, unexplored by hums r : 

‘our village,’ the moment she enters the room, you feel ~~ P y human thought, were gifts of 
convinced that she is a person not only of high intellect, 


If anything were wanting to convince mankind of the 


which the delicacy and loveliness of her nature have cast 

around her, she may devote her leisure to the pallet and 

the pen, and send forth the emanations of her soul to en- 

lighten and to bless. 

We take up the writingsof no female, whose sentiments 

come to us with a holier freshness or a more classic purity, 

thanthe poems of Mrs. Hemans. She is endeared to our 

recollections by some of the finest strains of sentimental 

poetry in the language—effusions which must ever con- 

tinue to please, as long as fine feeling and correct taste 

shall be found. She has won to herself a name and a 

praise in the whole earth; wherever the waters .of the 

mighty deep shall waft an English heart, there will the 

songs of ‘*England’s Dead, the Sound of the Sea, and the 

Voice of Spring,”’ be heard. 

But her fame is not alone the property of her native 

land—it belongs equally to the woods of America, whose 

wilds will long continue to echo the lay of the ‘Pilgrim 
Fathers;” a lyric which has seldom been surpassed, 
either in the adaptation of its ideas, or the spirit of its con- 
struction. The production of this piece, with the delica- 

cy, dignity and moral beauty of her whole poems, has 
secured her a place in every virtuous and patriotic heart, 
which can only be obliterated with its last throb. There 
is a loftiness of sentiment, and a pure tone of morality 
pervading all her productions, and their frequent perusal 
must inevitably tend tonerve the heart to deeds of nobleness 
and virtue, and tosoften it with feelings of sweetness and 
tenderness. Her genius is lyric, and her poetry that of 
sentiment. There is a melancholy sweetness hovering 
over the scene which she pictures to her heart—a softened 
radiance, like that of mellow moonlight falling upon groves 
and majestic ruins. All the better and richer feelings of 
the mind and of the imagination are brought into play— 
we are soothed, delighted, elevated, enraptured. The 
images of the beautiful picture which she presents, dweli 
upon the mind—the words and tones of music, which her 
sweet harp has awakened, rest upon the ear—we continue 
to see and to hear, and to feel till our senses are called 
away to the enjoyment of new beauties, and our hearts 
delighted with fresh images. 


MILTON. 


Homer’s intercourse with the gods is, when they des- 
cend, as Satan entered Paradise, in mists and clouds to 
the earth. Shakspeare, though the first scholar in the 
volume of mankind, rises ‘above the wheeling poles,’ 
but in glances, and flashes of sublimity. Tasso up to the 
heavens ‘presumes;’ but Milton ‘into the heaven of 
heavens,’ and dwells there. He inhabits, as it were, the 
court of the Deity; and leaves on your mind, a stability 
and a permanent character of divine inhabitation and di- 
vine presence, of which no other poet gives you a thought. 
Others rise to sublimity when they exceed: Milton’s con- 
stitution, his quality, his element, is sublimity; from his 
height he descends to meet the greatness of others. The 
constitution of Milton’s genius, his creative powers, the 
excursions of his imagination to regions untraced by hu- 





nature, not the effects of learning. But the learning, 
though not the first subject of our admiration, is not to be 
passed over without a degree of praise, to which perhaps, 
no other scholar is entitled. To Hebrew, he added the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanish: and these 





he possessed, not with study only, but commanded them 
in ordinary and familiar use. With these, aiding his own 
natural genius, he assumed a vigor of intellect to which 
difficulties were temptations; that courted all that is ar- 


exaltation and power of the mind of women, the produc- 
tions of finely talented females, now breathing the fine 
strains of pure and elevated poetry, and now pouring 


forth the ennobling sentiments of philosophy, both in this||duous; that soared to divine counsels, without unworthi- 
country and Europe, would be sutflicient. ‘The towering ||ness; and met the majesty of heaven, without amazement 
genius of Madame de Stael, walking in cloudless majesty || or confusion. ; 
like the moon above the planets—the pure lustre of Mrs. That the praise of Milton is, to have no thought in 
Hemans, shining with the clear radiance of the morning ||common with any author, his predecessor cannot be 
star—the soft scintillations of Miss Landon, like the first |jurged. Though he thought for himself, he had a just def- 
sweet ray of evening—the departing glory of Hannah |lerer.ce for the thoughts of others; and though his enius 
More, like an orb just sinking behind the horizon—are |!enabled him, without help, to execute, ey Aare not 
specimens of what woman is in the father-land—while the ||to consult and direct himself by the most approved exam- 
rose-like beauty of Mrs. Sigourney—the evergreen foliage || ples. It was his peculiar study to explore the traces of 
of Mrs. Hale—the summer savory fragrance of Mrs. Child genius, in whatever author had gone with eminence be- 
—the lily loveliness of Hannah Gould—and the wild flow-||fore him. He read them all. He took the golden orna- 
er sweetness of Miss Sedgwick—are selections from the |] ments from the hands of the best artists: he considered 
flowers of this western wilderness, and evidences of what||their fashion, their workmanship, their weiss their al- 
the “daughters of Columbia” may become. loy; and storing and arranging them for ‘occasion, he 
The true home of woman is in her own house; it is|/adapted them as he saw fit, to the chalices or pixies 
there that she shines with peculiar loveliness—there is the || formed from the sublime patterns of his own mind To 
proper sphere of her uscfulness—and there are the objects ||form the Paradise Lost, what learning have the sacred 
which have the strongest claims upon her regard. Wellor the classic books, that has not been explored? and 
wish never to see her climbing the rugged acclivities of|| what are the beauties, or the excellences of either, that 
public life, with Boadicea at the head of her army, or|{he has not there assembled and combined? °T is a tem- 
with Catherine upon the throne of State—nor would we'|ple constructed to his own immortal fame, of the cedar 
have her, like Charlotte Corday or the Maid.of Orleans, ||of Lebanon, the gold of Ophir, and the marble of Paros. 

















periling her reputation and life in popular insurrections ||—Cursory Remarks on the Ancient English Poets. 





ROUSSEAU. 

istory of this extraordinary man presents him in 
BR none syns By of view. Author of many brilliant pro- 
ductions of morals, politics, &c., he commenced his ca- 
reer, as he himself says, by being a liar, pretender, and 
thief. He confesses actions of the greatest baseness that 
ever were committed; and yet states, in the commence- 
ment of his biography, his opinion that every man is 
equally culpable with himself. One of these actions is 
the following: having stolen some petty article, he ac- 
cused a servant girl of the theft, and saw her tried and 
condemned, without owning it. Born of obscure parents, 
this immortal genius passed the first thirty years of his 
life in various menial situations; and at one time, rode 
behind a nobleman’s carriage, as a valet. (This fact, 
though stated in the Biographie Universelle, is thought 
by many to be doubtful.) He wrote nothing until thirty- 
seven years of age, when he received a prize for a disser- 
tation from the Academy of Dijon. No man ever gave 
such eloquent pictures of passionate attachment as are 
to be found in his writings; yet, in fact, he spent the 
greater part of his life with a low and vulgar woman, 
completely under her influence; and finally married her, 
to the vexation and disgust of his friends. After giving 
the most philosophical rules on education, the duties of 
parents, &c., his own children, fiye in number, were sent 
on the birth of each, to the ‘ Hospital des Enfans,’ and 
were never afterwards seen by him. He was the most 
restless, unhappy of men; and while his works command- 
ed the admiration of his age, he himself was but too 
justly disliked by every one of his acquaintance. He 
lived in poverty and without respect, while his works 
passed through an immense number of editions. — In 
short, Rousseau was an instance of brilliant insanity; 
and the few triumphant and lasting specimens of his ge- 
nius are sadly counterbalanced by a life wanting in every 

requisite for usefulness or happiness.—Prov. Lit. Jour. 

JOHN RANCOLPH. 

On the morning of a meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which was about to be held at Stratford, 
on Avon (the birth place of Shakspeare,) while the pre- 
sident and directors were in the committee room adjoining 
the Shakspeare Hall, where the meeting was to be held, 
one of the attendants informed the committee that a 
strange yellow gentleman was ir the Hall, who had only 
arrived in the town; that he heard that he was a foreigner 
of consequence. ‘The president thereupon: went into the 
Hall, and saw the gentleman in question accompanied 
by the Cicerone of that place, and standing in admiration 
of the two portraits of Shakspeare and Garrick which 
adorn the Hall.—He soon perceived the stranger was no 
ordinary person. He accosted him, informed him of the 
meeting which was about to take place and invited him 
to stay and witness the proceedings, which if he had not 
the opportunity of attending any similar meeting, would 
probably be interesting to him. he stranger in a cour- 
teous manner accepted the invitation, saying he had not 
attended any public meeting in England, but he should 
only be able to stay a very few minutes, which would 
enable him to see the form and manner of proceeding. 
“May I request,” said the president, ‘to know the name 
of the gentleman I have tle honor of addressing.” ‘My 
name, sir, is John Randolph of Roanoke, in the United 
States. I am on my way to London, but came round by 
this place to pay my tribute of veneration to the genius of 
your immortal countryman.” ‘lhe surprise and pleasure 
of the president may be conceived at the announcement 
of this name—for who did not know John Randolph of 
Roanoke—“‘not to know him would argue himself un- 
known.” He need not have added that he was an Ameri- 
can, and the president gave him to understand as much. 
He refused to ascend the platform, but when the company 
assembled took his place in the centre of the second row 
of benches just opposite the chair; and there he sat, and 
looked! the fixed attention of his lustrous basilisk eyes will 
never be forgotten by any speaker who addressed the mect- 
ing of thatday. They had almost the effect of fascination 
and deranged in no small degree the nerves of some who 
were unpractised in public speaking. Among the speak- 
ers was the late Rev. Leigh Richmond, the pious and ta- 
lented author of the Dairyman’s Daughter, and several 
other tracts which have been translated into all the langua- 
ges of the civilized world, and who was considered one of 
our best and most interesting speakers. But Pocahontas 
did not like his manner. He considered it, he said, too 
musically monotonous. On the other hand, when another 
gentleman addressed the meeting whose rapid articulation 
and earnest manner showed his vocation, Mr. Randolph 
turned to the lady on his left,, who happened to be the 
wife of the speaker, and said, **That’s what I call elo- 
quence—he speaks with all his heart and with all his 
hands,” and Mr. R. staid the whole time, and at its close 
he informed the president that he did not know when he 
had been more interested, and he evinced this interest by 
a liberal contribution at the door. The President intro- 
duced him to Sir Guy Skipwith, now member for the 
eounty of Warwick, Gen. Jenkinson, a relation of the 





earl of Liverpool their former minister; and several other 


gentlemen of the county, all of whom gave him pressing 
invitations to their houses, some of which he accepted, 
and if a stay of five daysin the neighborhood instead of 
the five minutes he promised, is any proof that he did 
like his quarters, the assertion which he made upon the sub- 
ject may be credited without fear of contradiction—on the 
part of those who met him it need not be said that they 
were delighted with their interesting guest. The flash- 
ing brilliancy of his observation and replies, which ap- 
peared to spring spontaneously as from an inexhaustible 
mine, astonished some of the English gentry, and all 
who had the pleasure of meeting him, will long remem- 
ber with delight, John Randolph of Roanoke. 


TASSO. 


Amongst the manuscripts in the Duke of Modena’s li- 
library, is an accurate inventory of the books and war- 
drobe, made by the poet himself when confined in the 
hospital of St. Anna. It is in every respect a curiosity, 
and has never yet met the public eye. Tasso’s library 
appears to have consisted of 72 volumes only, of all kinds. 
Amongst them were a New Testament, copies of most of 
the Greek poets, and prose writers, Cicero’s Rhetoric, 
isolated volumes of Boccacio, Trissino, Bembo, Caporall, 
and Salivati, and, in his own hand writing, a 4to volume 
of his, own Rhymes, an additional volume of the same, @ 
4to volume of his letters to the Duke of Urbino, a Dia- 
logue on avoiding the multitude, fifty stanzas to the Pope, 
two other folio volumes of his own works, and some minor 
MSS. including three old volumes, to wit:—‘‘the first, 
second and third parts of my works.” Alas! what penury 
does the wardrobe of this heir to immortality exhibit. 
Four good shirts, and ‘five unfit for wear;’ item, “three 
good shirts in a box by themselves; two pair of linen 
stockings, and one pair for wearing under boots; two hand- 
kerchiets, and four others in a box just named; four towels; 
“not worn out,” a dozen silk garters, two bonnets,‘ ‘the one 
new and the other old,” &c. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Messrs. Epirors: It is truly surprising to observe the 
tenacity with which some authors adhere to establish- 
ed forms andusages, even though they be of the most 
absurd kind; and it is equally astonishing, that men of 
worth can be found ready and willing to permit their 
names to be used on all occasions, to promote the ad- 
vancement or popularity of any work, that may be pre- 
sented them for examination. 

It is customary when a new work appears, for the pub- 
lishers to present a copy to each of those, for whose de- 
partment of science it may have been written, for exami- 
nation; and they are bound by courtesy to recommend it. 
It is known, that certain critics are allowed the freedom 
of the theatre, with the expectation that the managers 
will be amply paid in puffing:—so it is with books. A 
teacher considers himself under obligation for the favor; 
and to requite it, it is expected that he will say something 
in its favor, whether it merits it or not. I envy not the 
person who is placed of his own choice in such a predica- 
ment, that he must either puff or offend; nor do I pity 
him, if, by his imprudence he should render himself ri- 
diculous, and his opinion worth nothing. 

These reflections have arisen from perusing a work 
recommended very highly by certain professors, (who, 
by-the-by, recommended a system a short time since, and 
subsequently in a report, condemned the introduction of 
such a nursery style, into schools at all;) and which, if 
it was divested otf some of the numerous absurdities with 
which it abounds, would be a tolerably good book,—I 
mean the productive Grammar. I think it ought to have 
been called the perpetuating Grammar, as the author has 
evinced a marvellous tendency to perpetuate old errors and 
opinions, long since exploded. ‘lhe work I have carefully 
examined; and believe, that while. it contains much that 
is valuable, it presents a great deal that cannot and will 
not stand the test of practical utility, in the business of 
communicating instruction to pupils. 

I propose to examine the principles of the work alluded 
to, in a few short essays,—conscious however, that what 
I may offer, will not diminish the present popularity of a 
work founded upon Murray’s principles, and supported by 
a large majority of the profession. Yet I hope, that 
enough will be said to elicit a defence of its principles, if 
founded upon truth; or if not, an abandonment of them 
as scon as a better can be suggested. Of the work al- 
luded to, a distinguished teacher has said in his recom- 
mendation, ** That it is the only work that deserves the 
name of a schcol-book.” ! ! 

I shall proceed to examine the merits of the principles 
contained in this transcendant production, and will com- 
mence with Case as presented on the 10th page. 

‘‘Case means condition, state, &c.” I shall in this 
number attempt to prove, first, that English nouns have 
no case, and that it should be excluded from our English 
grammars as inconvenient,useless, and absurd. Secondly. 
That no intelligible, philosophical definitions of the dif- 
ferent cases, have ever been given, whereby a child can 
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First. In some languages the nouns have particular 
terminations or endings, which denote the case of the 
noun: these terminations are as significant as the words 
are of which they form a part; and each points out not 
only the particular relation, but also the particular words 
between which it exists. But upon English nouns there 
are no such terminations. ‘Case,” says Murray, “isa 
termination or situation of a noun or pronoun;” for which 
our author has substituted, ‘‘Case is the different state, 
condition or relation, which nouns have to other words in 
a sentence.” ” 

If it is meant by this definition, that the noun’s con- 
dition or state, is its situation in relation to a verb or 
preposition, I answer—no local condition or state can be 
assigned the noun, either as nominative or objective. 
The objective case is frequently placed before the verb, 
after it, or between the parts of the verb: before it, as, 
‘** A thought, fond man, the conscious heart would warm.” 
After it, as, “A theught would warm the conscious heart 
of charity.” Between the parts of a verb, as, 


**Now came still evening on, and twilight grey, 
Had all things in her sober livery clad.” 


Nor can we give the nominative case any local situation: 
as, ‘‘John is industrious. He is my pupil. Will you 
go!” Case then, cannot mean state, condition, or situa- 
tion. Nor can it in English mean termination, as En- 
glish nouns have no endings peculiar to the nominative or 
objective. There is but one case in English, and that is 
the possessive: as, “John’s book.” Why then adhere 
80 pertinaceously to that which does not have the least 
reference to the subject? Generally in Latin each noun 
has a case termination by which it may be known: ours 
do not. If it is asked, why not retain the possessive 
case! my answer is,—that case should not be introduced 
into the grammar of any language, unless the nouns in 
that language are generally in possession of the case ter- 
minations, 

Another objection is, that the possessive affix does not 
come up to the true character of case. Barr says, 
‘Case is produced by some variation in the noun, and is 
intended to show the relation which one thing bears to 
another: the change is generally made in the final letters, 
though in some languages it is made in the initial. En- 
glish nouns have no case except a sort of genitive, com- 
monly formed by adding the letter s to the noun.” 

Hence Mr. Blair considers even the possessive affix not 
properly a case termination. Besides, I object to turn- 
ing from a clear and general principle, to notice a mere 
exception to the genius of the language. 

Let us grant for a moment that our nouns have case, 
and proceed to the second consideration, viz: that no phi- 
losophical, intelligible definition has ever been given, 
whereby a child can be taught to distinguish the nomina- 
tive from the objective. Says our author, ‘The nomina- 
tive case is the actor or doer. A noun is a name, but 
the nominative case is the doer himself!” This is at- 
tempting to rid the nouns of case, and fix it upon those 
persons and things that the noun represents. But ‘the 
nominative case is the acfor or doer: as, John assisted 
William. John is the doer or actor, and consequently 
the nominative case. William is assisted by John. 
John is still the actor; yet it happens to be in the objec- 
tive case! Again: the teacher punished the student. 
The student was punished by the teacher. Teacher re- 
presents the actor or doer in both sentences; yet teacher 
in the last is the objective case! John and William are 
at school. Here there is no action performed, hence no 
actor or doer; consequently no nominative in the sentence: 
yet John and William are in the nominative. 

“‘ The objective case denotes the object of an action or 
relation:” as, ‘‘James, thou wast chastised by thy fa- 
ther.” Who was chastised? James, certainly. Was 
not James then the ofject acted upon! Certainly. Then 
this noun James must be in the objective case; yet it is 
nominative. And father, the actor and doer, is in the 
objective; while the definition of the nominative case de- 
clares it to be nominative. T'hou wast punished. John 
strikes Charles. ‘I'he action is here done by John, and 
Charles is presented as the object. How is it in the 
other example! Thou represents the object acted upon 

and by our definition, must also be in the objective case; 
but thou represents not only the object of the action, but 
the subject of the verb: the same word in the same sen- 
tence is at the same time both subject and object, both in 
the nominative and objective case!!! 


Having shown I think, pretty conclusively, (and the 
subject might be carried much further) that English noune 
have no case; and secondly, that the definitions of the 
different cases as presented in the productive Grammar 
are not clear, intelligible, and consequently not philoso- 


phical; I shall next proceed to«gxamine some other mys- 
teries contained in this improved system, “this only 





school-book ever yet published:” and in the meantime, 
would ask teachers to examine for themselves, and re. 
member, that there is such a thing as a work’s being 


puffed. 








distinguish the nominative from the objective. 









A Txacurn. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 1834. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


THE ROSE.—FROM HERDER. 

J see all the flowers around me wither and fade; and 
yet I am alone called, the withering and fading rose. | 
Ungrateful men! do I not make my short existence pleas-| 
ant enough to you! and even after my death, do I -_ 
prepare a monument of sweet perfumes to soothe and con- 
sole you! yet I constantly hear you sing and say, ‘ Alas, 
the withering, the fading rose!” ‘Thus complained the | 
queen of flowers on her throne, perhaps already aware of 
her own short-lived beauty. A maiden standing near,| 
hears, and answers her: ‘Be not displeased with us, | 
sweet complainer! call not ingratitude, that which is the | 
highest love—the wish of a tender disposition. We see, 
all the flowers dying around us, and look upon decay as| 
the fate of the flower: but as for thee, their queen, we 
wish and regard thee alone worthy of immortality. With, 
thee we compare ourselves, when we are disappointed in| 
our hopes; like thee, we also complain; in thee, we pity 
ourselves. With thee, we compare all the beauty, youth, | 
and joy of our lives; like thee, we soon perish: thus we 
always sing and say, ‘Alas the withering, the fading 
rose,’ ”” 





THE SUNFLOWER, AND TIE NIGIIT 
RICHTER. 
Thus spoke one day the full sunflower: ‘ Apollo shines, 

and I expand myself in his rays; he wanders over the} 
world, and I follow after him.” ‘In the night,” said | 
the violet, “I stand lowly and concealed—and bloom in 
one short night. Sometimes Phabus’s mild sister glim- 
mers upon me; then I become seer and broken, and die 
upon my bosom.” MARIA, 


VIOLET.—FROM 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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| New Jersey was requested to pronounce a discourse before 
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HON. WILLIAM WIRT. 


William Wirt, formerly attorney general of the United 
States, died in Washington on Tuesday the 18th ult. 
aged about 62 years. 

At a mecting of the gentlemen of the bar of the Su- 
preme Court, on the same day, Mr. Webster made some 
eloquent and just remarks on the occasion of their assem- 
bling, and paid a merited tribute to the pre-eminent virtues 
and talents of their deccased associate. Mr. Southard of 


the bar, on the character and virtues of Mr. Wirt. 

Mr. Wirt, about the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, obtained a very considerable literary reputation. 
The publication of his Life of Patrick Henry enhanced 
that reputation, and elevated him to a distinguished sta- 
tion among the writers of our country. No work has 





50,000 alehouses as nurseries of this pernicious supply. 
The sufferings of the London publicans from these custom- 
ers of theirs, as stated to the House of Commons, are enor- 
mous, being no less than £10,000 per annum in the rob- 
bery of pewter pots. 


We perceive by looking into the proceedings of the 
Lower Canada legislature, that the dignitary who former- 
ly enjoyed the monopoly of sweeping all the chimneys in 
Quebec, has been allowed a pension of £200, granted 
upon the abolition of the office. 


Carey and Hart have nearly ready for publication an au- 
thentic biography of Col. Crockett. The Col. has had his 
heart very much upon the work we believe, and has be- 
stowed great care in superintending its concoction. Of 
course it will be spicy and savory as a raccoon soup. 


The Virginia House of Delegates has passed an act au- 
thorizing an additional subscription of $500,000 on the 
part of the State to the James River and Kenahwa Ca- 
nal. The Richmond Compiler says it will pazs the Sen- 
ate without any serious opposition. Virginia seems to 





been more generally circulated, read and admired, than 
the biography of the great orator of Virginia. ‘Thou- 
sands have felt the enkindling of the fires of patriotism 
within them, as they dwelt on the portrait of Henry, as 
depicted by the pen, and glowing in the enthusiasm, of 
Wirt. 

As a lawyer, we know not where to look for Mr. Wirt’s 
superior. His death has occasioned a chasm not easily 
filled. His reputation was extended everywhere in his 
own country, and was just. He arose from poverty and 
obscurity into notice: and with Franklin, and a host of 
others, will hereafter be pointed to asa splendid proof 
of the triumph of mind over the disadvantages of birth, 
and the barriers of circumstances. 

Added to this, Mr. Wirt was universally respected for his 
virtues. The highest specimen of man is found in the 
union of great talents, great acquirements, and great vir- 
tues. Mr. Wirt was meritedly celebrated for these quali- 











JERUSALEM. 


Queen of Judea’s stricken land, 

Thy garland, faded from thy brow, 
Lies witherd on the desert’s sand 

And trampled by the Arab now.— 
The laurel boughs of Lebanon 

Still brush the blue unspotted sky;— 
Their plumes still quiver in the sun, 

Which lights thy ruins from on high;— 
But on thy brow so desolate, 
Seems stamped the blasting seal of fate!— 


Bright Kedron’s brook still flows along 

In odors, ‘neath the palm tree’s shade, 
Unmindful of the pilgrim’s song, 

Upon its banks there weeping laid;— 
And Gethsemene’s« spicy bowers 

Trail their low vines upon the ground;— 
Withered and blasted are its flowers, 

Which once did lull their fragrance, round;-—- 
Nought greens the cursed and sterile clod, 
Save where perchance the Savior trod! 


But nought upon thy gullt-stained brow 
Will rear its verdant, blooming head! 
Nought but the paly meteor’s glow 
Lights up the «city of the dead"! 
Thou fallen Queen! thy lyre is broke, 
Which thrilled to thy own God alone! 
No longer to th’ inspired stroke 
Of monarch minstrel on the throne 
Its chords of gratitude resound, 
Or breathe their haliowed notes around. 


|| crowns, or principalities. 


ties. His eminence was a mark at which the ambition of 
youth may very properlyaim. Its acquirement cannot fail 


be aroused in earnest to the prosecution of internal -im- 
provements. 


The Boston Post has the following paragraph relative 
to the origin of banking.—*The Doge of Venice was 
once obliged to resort to a forced loan from the opulent 
citizens, the contributors to which were made creditors to 
the Chamber of Loans, at an annual interest of 4 per cent. 
These creditors, in process of time, became incorporated 
into a company for the management of their joint concerns, 
and thus formed the basis upon which the Bank of Venice, 
the most ancient establishment of the kind, was founded. 
This is believed to be the earliest instance on record of a 
funding system, and the first example of a permanent 
national debt.” : 


A man named Wm. Hubbard, (of Brooklyn, Con.) for- 
merly respectable and industrious, but latterly given 
to intemperance, hung himself lately, in his own barn. 


Two dwelling houses were destroyed by fire at Adams- 





to cover the possessor with that kind of regard which is the 
pearl of worldly attainments. It is worth more than 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


John W. Price, Esq. of Hillsborough, is elected presi- 
dent judge of the tenth judicial circuit of Ohio. 


There were four feet three inches of water on the falls 
of Ohio, February 24th. 





The small remnant of the once powerful Seminole In- 
dians, is making preparations to leave Florida for Tex- 
as, under Col. Blunt, their head chief. 


The Boston Journal says, that believers in the science 
of phrenology are rapidly increasing in that city and vi- 
cinity. 

A very simple remedy for scarlet fever, is now in gen- 
eral use inthe city of New York. It is merely a mixture 
of Cayenne pepper, salt and vinegar, used as a gargle. 





A New York paper says it is authorised to contradict 


burg, Union county, Pa., on the night of the 24th ult., 
and a Mr. Hall, the occupant of one of them in attempt- 
ing to rescue his child from the flames, perished with it in 
his arms. 


A native prince from the East Indies arrived lately in 


London for the purpose of laying certain complaints be- 
fore the East India Company. 


The Pendleton (South Carolina) Messenger, states that 
Mr. McDuffie intends to retire from Congress after the 
expiration of his present term, and intimates, that it will 
be for the purpose of serving the State as her Chief Ma- 
gistrate. 


Marofski, one of the young Poles who was dreadfully 
burnt at the fire in Broadway New-York recently, has 
since died in the Hospital. 


No less than six hundred females, diny of them with 
large families, have just been discharged by a large 
clothing establishment in New-York, in consequence of 
the severity of the times. 


Messrs. Lilly & Wait of Boston have just published a 
life of Thomas Jefferson, in a duodecimo volume, by B. L. 


the report that the veteran general Lafayette contem- 


























Above the sculptured column’s form, Raynor. 


The mournful cypress twines in gloom, ates another visit to the United States. No lette - ; F vas 

Pa cg angen tg pl ae ees : 7m An affray took place a short time since at Union Court 
— ch cage, Pega ea veying such information has been received by Mrs. Wil- 
rhe scorpion basks upon the tomb! 


House, South Carolina, between two individuals named 
Bailey and Long, in the course of which, Bailey drew a 
pistol from his pocket and shot Long dead. They had 
been gambling together. 


The marble hall where music roll'd, 
The silent street—the holy dome, 
Of thousand spires of gleaming gold, 
Are now the savage jackali’s home! 
And o'er the temple's sacred shrines, 
A wreath of death, the ivy, twines:-- 


lard. 


The Savannah Georgian says, that the new steamboat 
Florida is shortly to commence running southward from 
that port, and observes, that the steam navigation will 
then be complete from Maine to Florida—and so it will. 
The Georgian adds, that a line of stages from Jackson- 
ville to St. John’s river, or St Marks, a distance of only 
140 miles, and a steam boat from the latter point and 
New Orleans, would render it the great traveling route 
from New Orleans to the north, with only 140 miles of 
land travel. 























A fresh stage novelty has recently been brought out at 
the Olympic theatre, Londen, called **Hush Money.” 
According to the programme in the London papers, it must 
be exquisitely amusing. 


For o’er thy brow, Jerusalem, 
Calv'ry’s stained height, in veageance towers 
The blood which dropped from Jesse's stem, 
Still reddens in Gethsemene’s bower's.— 
But shall the desert’s sun no more 
Shed its bright rays round nature's tomb? 
Shall not the star which glittered o'er 
The heathen night of blackest gloom, 
Again gleam round its emerald light,— 
Again dispel Judea’s night? 


The remains of what is supposed to have been an 
Antediluvian forest, were recently discovered in the 
vicinity of Plymouth, (Mass.) by some porsons employed 
in digging sand on the bank of the river. 





An Illinois editor says he lately met a man who was 
carrying his hand in a sling, and who being enquired of 
for the reason, replied that one of the candidates had 
squeezed it so hard that he had no feeling in it since. 


According to Colquhon, there are in England and Wales, 
222,000 vagrants, gipsies, rogues, vagabonds, thieves, 
swindlers, &c., in and out of the prisons, and there are 


Rise! Rise, Imperial Salem, rise! 
Lo! on thee dawns Millennial morn! 
Look up! look up, upon the skies! 
See—see, its herald star, new born, 
Hangs o'er thy brow a brilliant token, 
That the dread curse’s spell is broken! 


A fund has been projected for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the proposed navigation of the Red Sea by 
steam. Large subscriptions, it is said, have already been 
raised for the purpose. 

The ladies and gentlmen of Boston were invited one 
evening lately, by the Marshpee Indians, to attend 8 
concert at the temple. 









w.w. 
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eThe reader will please to give the oriental pronunciation by soun- 
ding all the syllables 
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LITERARY NOTICES. England and France were about effectually to interfere in|} Captain Hall, famed for sundry libels upon this country 


Lirrciy’s Museum or Forercn LireraTURE AND 
Scirnce. Price—Siz Dollars per annum, in advance. 
—The January and February numbers of this excellent 
Philadelphia monthly, are embellished with splendid en- 
gravings. and filled with capital selections from the Brit- 
ish quarterlies and monthiies. The contents of the Feb- 
ruary number are subjoined:—The late king of Spain; 
The universe and its Author; Jacob Faithful; The Mil- 
ler correspondence; State and relations of the Turkish 
empire; Life and posthumous works of archdeacon Coxe; 
Exhumation of major Andre; Rogers, Southey, Mont- 
gomery, Grahame, Hogg; Experiment to open an inter- 
course with China; American voyages of discovery; The 
three Maries; Cousin on European education; Education 
of the blind; The Theban legion; Crabbe; Algiers. 

Alexander Flash is the Agent in this city. 

Tne Kyicxersocker Macazine. Peabody & Co., 
New- York.—The number for February contains portraits 
of Washington Irving and Diedrick Knickerbocker. 
Par nobile fratrim. Among the articles, are an admira- 
ble piece of poetry by Mrs. Da Ponta, author of “The 
Bride,” which we copied from the Knickerbacker some 
months back, and a well told and interesting sea tale by 
Leggett. ‘Fhe contents are as follows:—The encounter, 
a scene at sea; Lucilla, by Mrs. L. L. da Ponte; On the 


the affairs of Turkey, in order to put an end tothe ascend- 
ency of Russian influence at Constantinople. This rumor 
has probably been started in consequence of the proposed 
augmentation of the Mediterranean fleet; we attach nocred- 
it toit. There is no exciting cause for such interposition. 
Last year there would have been an excuse. Now there 
is none. It is too late. 

The English Government has determined, contrary to 
expectation, to exact payment of the extraordinary expen- 
ses incurred by the captains of Dutch vessels detained in 
their ports during the embargo last year. 

Lord Althorp has addressed an official circular to the 
Church wardens of the various parishes throughout the 
kingdom, requesting them to forward to him, without de- 
lay, all the information they possess, or can procure, re- 
specting the value, ownership, &c. of tithes in their dis- 
tricts. This is supposed to be preparatory to the introduc- 
tion of a new tithe bill next session of Parliament. 

Lord Exmouth died in London on the 3d of December, 
from the effects of scarlet fever. He was in the 47th 
year of his age; and was the son of the Admiral who 
made the successful attack upon algiers many years ago. 

Among the numerous deaths announced by the late ar- 
rivals is that of Prince Esterhazy, the father of the Aus- 
trial Ambassador at the Court of St. James. He was 
deemed the richest man in Europe—and yet his prodigal- 
ity is such that his vast estates were placed under seques- 
tration for the benefit of his creditors. It is supposed 
that the principal heir, Prince Paul Esterhazy will resign 
his office as ambassador, for the purpose of attending to 
his private business. 

France.—There is precious little news from France. 


neglect of moral science; The consumptive; Passages |jCivil contentions in the Metropolis are spoken of, but we 
ertaining to Edmund Kean’s last sojourn in America; find no particulars. Associations were yet forming by 
as s tite mother; A trip from Nashville to Red River; the working classes. Several medical students had been 
te - ’|\arrested, and the trials of some of the members of the 
John Milton versus Robert Montgomery; The letter press arrested, and the trials of some of the members of t 


to our portrait; A true tho’ tough yarn about Patty-Go- 
Ney, and other matters, by Tyrone Power, Esq.; Monody; 


society of ‘Les droits de V'homme,” were in progress— 
causing some excitement, of course; but the capital was 
represented to be comparatively tranquil. It is stated 


Literary and critical notices of new works at homeand that the Duke of Orleans is about to visit the United 


abroad. 


Tuc Nortu American Macazine.—Contents of the 
February number: The confessions of a bookman: Scene- 


States, and to pass a yearin our country. He was to 
embark in March. 

In regard to the political trials of the ‘Friends of the 
rights of Man,” now going on, it is said—*The govern- 
\|ment is indicating its fears and its weakness. The gar- 





ry of the Mississippi valley; Brief notices of West-||rison of Versailles, has, for some days past, — gradual- 
: 1 : : sketches: Es-||!y drawing nearer to Paris. The troops, infantry and ar- 

ern writers; The comforter; Biographical sketches; Es-||'¥ ¢ S Sdieeed ot Os. ¢ : : 

says on the physical history of the globe—No. 1, Its tillery, are billeted at St. Cloud, Boulogne, and Sevres, 


great antiquity; Old English dramatic authors; Infancy; 
‘Toa fashionable female friend; The Sandamanians; Re- 
ligion unrevealed; The dead soldier; Evenings at Saints; 


Table talk; Literary Intelligence. 


— 


which places are crowded with soldiers. Moreover, the 
80,060 “intelligent bayonets,” of the National Guards, 
are told to be ready, for that the real Lona fide red cap 
Republic is about to re-appear as in the terrible days of 
June! 

La Venprr.—lLate letters from Nantes, state that an 


, . association of 500 robbers has been established in that 
Western Montuty MacazineE.—Contents of the num- 


ber for March: A reverie; Content and discontent; The 
bed upon the beach; An essay on drawing; The destiny || murders. 


city, and that they attack whole districts, and even the 
troops. It is reported that they have committed many 
In a late encounter, forty of them have been 


of woman; King Philip; The minstrel, zephyr, and |jcaptured, which it is hoped by the inhabitants of Nantes 


moonbeam; The Buckeye dinner; Lines written at St. 


Helena; Critical notices; Interesting items. 


Tue Baurimore Gazerte. Edited by 


7illiam 
Gwynn, Esq.—The weekly editicn of this paper has 
been discontinued. It is now published daily and tri- 


will be the means of dispersing the banditti. 
Porrucat.—Advices from Lisbon are to the 12th De- 
cember. Great sensations had been excited by the at- 
tempted arrest of Count Paita, by the orders of Don Pe- 
dro, although the act was subsequently disavowed.—He 
was charged with having published letters reflecting se- 
verely upon the measures of Don Pedro’s government. A 


weekly, and is the best channel through which the foreign mes Yc a mw a — — hag te agges: 
; and signed by the Duke srceira, Pi ‘ 
and domestic news of the day may be obtained, that we||@B¢ Sisnce by the Duke of Ferceira, Palmella, Loule, an 
‘nted with. We are indebted to it for a number || many Other neers of the realm. It was afterwards justi- 
= eaqpenste eapone spliaiesy : fied by Don Pedro, and his defence of it occasioned very 
of interesting items, and the foreign summary, under our 


‘‘ general intelligence” head of to-day. ‘The price of the 
daily paper is eight dollars per year in advance, and that 


of the tri-weekly tive dollars. 


strong reprobation among his friends and supporters. 
Miguel was still entrenched at Santarem, with about 
15,060 men, and Pedro with an army of about equal 
force, occupied a position equi-distant from Santarem to 
Lisbon. It is reported that negociations were on foot be- 


car , tween the rival brothers, under the auspices of France 
Tue Katermoscorr. Edited and published by W. Sg eye pr hem A ae 


H. Hunt, Nashville, Tennessee.—This is a meritorious 


western publication. 
existence may be found on our last page. 


A notice of its present state of 


and England. But of this there is much doubt; a divi- 
sion of Wedro’s forces is said recently to have been cut to 
f\|picces by Miguel’s troops. A general engagement was 
soon expected. 
fraty.—Rome, Nov. 30, 1833.—An event has occurred 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





here, which has produced a powerful sensation. A per- 
son gave notice to the government that a conspiracy was 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


on foot, and demanded a certain reward for the discovery 
of the same, which, together with full pardon, was pro- 


: stip Ne mised tohim. Ife directed the police to go to the place 
By recent arrivals at New York, London files to the 


23d and Liverpool to the 24th of December have been re- 
ceived. A number of the most interesting items may be 


found below. 


of Prince Ereclani, in Bologna, whose wife is the daugh- 
ter of Lucien Bonaparte, where they would find a quanti- 
ty of aris in a recess, the entrance to which was behind 


t 


a certiin picture. ‘The alarm of the family may be im- 


agined at seeing the police arrive at night, and-search 
Encianp.—Orders have been issued ¥ > th ieee 
neLanp.—Orders have been issue for getting ready ||every part of the mansion; every picture was removed 
for commission at Plymouth, the Cornwallis and Minden, 


both of 74 guns, and the Portland, 52 gun ship; and or 


from the walls, but no arms were found. ‘The informer 


was given over to justice, and has been sentenced to three 
ders for preparing to fit out two or three ships of the line|} year’s imprisonment. Some suppose that he has been 
at Portsmonth, and the same number at Chatham. It is||himself deceived. In consequence of this the Govern- 
said that ten sail of the line are preparifig to join the Med- 











and its institutions, (says the New Orleans Bee, of 25th 
ult.) has been assassinated at Bogota. It appears that he 
attempted to bribe one of the officers to deliver up a gar- 
rison during the absence of the commander, Flores, who 
had marched to Guayaquil to quell an insurrection. 

The foregoing paragraph is *‘going the rounds” of the 
papers asecond time. We find it recently copied into all 
the Charleston papers. It may be worth while to correct 
the errgr contained in it, as it not only does injustice to 
the iory of an individual, who may have been a very 
estimgple man, but betrays a sort of satisfaction at the pre- 
sumegtdeath of another who is probably alive and merry. 
The ydividual mentioned in the intelJigence from South 
Ameftita, was a Colonel Francis Hall, formerly an officer 
in the, British army, and the author of a tour through Ca- 
nada.and the United States, which was written in quite a 
liberal and gentlemanly spirit. He afterwards entered 
into the service of the Republic of Colombia, and publish- 
ed a tract concerning that country, dedicated to his friend 
Jeremy Bentham, which comprises much interesting in- 
formation in asmall compass. The death of Basil Hall 
—‘‘famed for sundry libels upon this country and its in- 
stitutions’—is yet to be chronicled; and we have chris- 
tian feeling enough left for him to hope that he will live 
to see the errors of his ways.—Balt. Gazette. 


The progress of the cause of temperance appears to 
have called the attention of the people of Boston more 
particularly to the quality of their water. The water 
now used in the city is derived from three sources—the 
wells, the cisterns, and the acqueduct company.—The 
supply has become not only inadequate, but has been gra- 
dually growing worse in proportion to the increased den- 
sity of the population. ‘The mayor, in a communication 
to the City Council, suggests the erection of water works, 
of sufficient dimensions and substantial structure, at an 
estimated cost of about a million of dollars. ‘The quan- 
tity of water necessary for the supply of the present po- 
pulation of the city is computed at 1,750,000 gallons, sup- 
posing each family to require 150 gallons a day—a liberal 
allowance, considering the numbers that are prejudiced 
against the use of the element, either internally or exter- 
nally.—Balt, Gaz. 





Tuc Hanpsome Wire anp tue Apmirinc Crowns. 
Three men were charged with having created a riot be- 
fore the house of Mr. Hubert, tobacconist, in Rupert-street, 
Ifaymarket. Some time back Mr. H. resided in Bank 
street, and when the beauty of his wife, who attended in 
the shop, became known, a great number of persons 
assembled round the shop to catch a glimpse at the lady. 
In consequence of this annoyance, Mr, Hubert changed his 
residence to Rupert-street, but the retreat of the hand- 
some tobacconist was soon discovered, and the result was 
a congregration, as usual, before the shop; which became 
more numerous every succeeding evening. During the 
last fortnight the crowd has at times consisted of three 
hundred persons. ‘The police have had great difficulty in 
dispersing them, and in the endeavor to do so on Friday 
night the defendants assaulted them. The defendants, 
who stated they were intoxicated at the time, were fined 
5s each.—London payer. 








Extract of a letter dated London:— One of our most 
interesting movements in this country is the formation of 
a Maritime Temperance Society for the Navy. Already 
we have eleven admirals engaged in the work. At the 
head of them is the admiral of the fleet of the empire.” 





Tue norrest PLace.—!It is stated that the hottest re- 
gion on the face of the globe is the vicinity of La Guyra in 
Venezuela; and that the mean heat of the year in that 
place is 82 degrees. Probably there are districts of Af- 
rica of equally elevated temperature, where travelers have 
had little opportunity, and inhabitants taken no pains to 
observe. 





A Curtovs Law Surr.—lI was greatly amused by the 
history of a law-suit that was pending while I was at 
Alicant. A certain rich proprieter having died about six 
months before, left money to the church, sufficient to pur- 
chase twelve thousand masses for his soul; but discon tinu- 
ed, and the process was brought by the heir to recover the 
sum left for the masses, the church having failed to fulfil 
the condition upon which the money was beqneathed. 
The defence set up was sufficiently singular:—T'hose upon 
whom the duty of saying these masses devolve.d, willing 
to be excused from the labor, interceded wit). the bishop, 
who interceded with his holiness the pope: the defence a- 
gainst the claim was the production of th2 pope*s letter, 
which declared, by his sovereign authority, that the cele- 
bration of twelve masses should have the same effect, and 
be as beneficial to the soul of deceased as the celebration 
of twelve thousand masses. The decision upon the case 


had not been given when I left Alicant; but as it involved 














, q ment has resolved to establish a special court of justice 
sterranean fleet. A report had obtained circulation, that 


to judge all political offences. 








a question touching the pope’s spiritual power the proba- 
bilities are, that his holiness would prave an overmatch 
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for the heir. The argument of the counsel in support of 
the claim was merely non-fulfilment of the stipulated 
duty; while the argument for the church was, that the 
deceased had intended to benefit his soul to a certain ex- 
tent, for which he left a certain sum of money; and that 
since his soul was benefitted to the same extent by the 
performance of twelve, as of twelve thousand masses, the 
intention of the deceased was equally fulfilled, and the 
money, therefore, equally the property of those who ful- 
filled it. But this evidently leaves room for a rejoinder, as 
to the power and value of the pope’s letter.—Spain in 
1830. 





Pourticat InrLuence or THE Farr Sex.—In a few 


years the finest kingdoms of western Europe will be un-| 


der the government of the fair sex, and they will rule the 
destinies of the numerous states, as well as those who 
compose them. A young princess, Donna Isabella the 


second, aged three years, has already ascended the throne | 


of Spain and the Indies, under the superintendence of her 
mamma and her aunt, Donna Charlotte. Donna Maria is 
established in Lisbon and Oporto, and when our own king 
shall, in the course of nature, cease to reign, the throne 
of the British Isles will be filled by the princess Victoria. 
In this manner not less than a hundred and fifty millions 
of the human race, in the four quarters of the globe, will 
bow to the fair sex, and the ladies may boast, like the for- 
mer kings of Spain and present rulers of Britain, that the 
sun never sets on their dominions. It is impossible to help 
feeling something more than an ordinary degree of interest 





in the three young princesses, who seem likely, in a few 
years, to possess so large a share of power and influence, | 
and on whose character so much depends. One of them, 
Donna Maria, has already passed through a stormy career, | 
and acareer equally stormy is, we fear, in reserve for the 
infant queen of Spain. Our own princess will succeed to 
an undisputed throne, and if her reign should be less fa- 
mous for military exploits than those of her royal prede- 
cessors, the queens Elizabeth and Anne, it will, we hope, 
acquire more lasting and purer glory from triumphs of free- 
dom and science, and the extension of the rights and in- 
crease of the happiness of a free, loyal, and prosperous 
people.—London Paper. 


SrcuriTy AGAINST CoUNTERFEITS.—We know not 
whether the following ingenious plan has ever been at- 
tempted in this country. It strikes us, however, that it) 
the project be feasible, and were carried into execution 
by the banks, it would operate as a most effectual check 
to the business of counterfeiting, and thus protect the 
community against the losses which individuals are fre- 
quently sustaining by the circulation of spurious paper. 
The article is extracted from the ‘Autobiography of 
John Gault.”—Columbus Eclectic. 

*¢‘When the public humanity was outraged by the nu- 
merous prosecutions for forgeries, some years ago, on the 
small notes of the bank of ’ngland, I was led to consider 
the subject. 

“It seemed to me, that the bank, artists, and ingenious 
men, who engaged in the research to discover the deside- 
ratum, were ona wrong scent. That the case was one 
which did not admit of a perfect remedy, but only of an 
approximation. Years, however, passed before I was 
satisfied with my own plan. Indeed, it was not until the 

Yanada Company was established, that it was brought 
into anything like a practical form, 

** What one man can do, I am certain another can imi- 
tate; and accordingly concluded that the utmost approxi- 
mation which could be made, was by the excellence of 
the art exhibited, and the number of different artists em- 
ployed. Upon this principle, 1 formed for the Canada 
Company, a note for moneys, to be deposited in London, 
negotiable in America. 

“The paper was made with the utmost skill, letter 
press, copperplate, and wood engraving, were combined; 
I intended to add lithography and cross-hatching, but 
being obliged to go abroad while the note was in process, 
jt was never finished as I intended, though it has been 
issued. Lately I have given the specimea to my friend, 
Mr. Martin, to add line engraving and mezzotinto to the 
other arts enumerated, which will produce a note that 

will be extremely difficult, even for two or three superior 
artists, to imitate, yet at once recognizable by its pecu- 
liarities, thereby rendering the forgery palpable.” 





The Keeper of the Ohio Penitentiary offers a reward 
of $100 for the apprehension of a convict named Levi 
Van Aixen, who made his escape on the 7th instant. 
He was committed from the county of Geauga for forgery, 
for a term of five years. He is described as being about 
40 years of age, nearly six feet in height, blue eyes, dark 
hair, complexion rather red or fresh, thick set and heavy, 
weight about 200 pounds, and by trade a carpenter or 
millwright. 





Evropear anp AMERICAN CLIMATE.—Our climate was 
believed by the venerable Dr. Hollyoke of Salem, who de- 
voted great attention to it, to be both hotter and colder in 


summer, and over 20 degrees colder than the same lati- 
tudes; and 10 degrees hotter, and 5 colder, than the whole 
middle region of Europe, lying in a mean latitude 7 or 8 
degrees farther north than this city. ‘This conclusion 
was made from tables which included observations in 20 of 
the principal cities of Europe, for a course of years. 

He supposed our air to be dryer because we have not 
only more drought, but more rain also—on the principle 
that vegetation being supposed equally vigorous, the dryer 
the air is, the more rain is needed. In Kurope there are 
not above 30 inches of rain per annum: in this country 
about 50. We have always more fair days and fewer 
rainy ones. In Salem for seven years there were on an 
average 130 of the former and 95 of the latter, while in 
the twenty European cities there were 64 of the former 
and 122 of the latter. Of foggy days we had only 21 to 
their 67. This superior dryness the Doctor argued very 
ingeniously to be the cause of both the greater extreme 
cold and heat of our climate.—Bost. Jour. 





simple experiment. From a-piece of carefully rolled sheet 
brass, a gentleman had cut a circle of 1.9 inches in diame. 
ter, and a square of 1.7. ‘ These he weighed, and found 
alike heavy. Being therefore of the same weight, and of 
the same thickness, the surfaces of the square and circle 
must also be the same. Squares are therefore to circles 
as 17 to 19.—Lowell Journal. 


A resolution is under consideration in the Legislature 
of New York, to enquire into the propriety of dispensing 
with the manufacture in the state Prisons, of such articles 
as come in competition with the mechanics of the state. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


We are constrained now to give notice to our friends 
and the public that, unless we receive a considerable 
addition to our subscription list, the KaLerposcope wil] 
be discontinued at the end of the year, or first volume, in 





How different are the times and modesof study practised | 
by literary men in al] nations and ages! Demosthenes | 
studied always during the night, utterly secluded, and | 
quaffing at cold water; Demades his rival in the forum, | 
hardly studied at all, but dissipated away his time amid, 
wine and licentiousness. AYschylus was said to be always, 
drunk when he wrote, whence Sophocles remarked to him | 
with some of the bitterness of jealousy, that ‘if he wrote | 
well, he did so perchance and unwittingly.” If it be true | 
that Auschylus wrote always in a state of inebriation, it| 
may, perhaps account for his harsh, contorted, yet furious, | 
forceful, and sublime style of poetry. 1 should infer from | 
Homer’s simple style, that he was,a drinker of cold water. 
Not only Aéschylus, but Alewus and Aristophanes, com- 
posed their poetry in a state of excitation from liquor; yet | 
Anacreon, bacchanalian as he was, wrote, it is said, always | 
sober—he only feigned inebriety. Among modern wri-| 
ters, Ihave only heard of Tasso and Schiller who compos- | 
ed in a state of semi-inebriation; Schiller used to study 
till long after midnight, with deep potations of Renish; | 
Tasso was wont tosay that malmsey was that alone which 
enabled him to compose good verses. 


Aw accomp.LisnepD Artist.—A late London paper con- 
tains an account of the examination of ‘*Mrs. George 
Tweed Esq.,” who was committed for trial under the| 
following circumstances: She stopped her coach before 
the shop of a respectable tradesman in Piccadilly, and 
requested to be shown some silk and satins, laces, &c. 
After selecting a quantity, worth about L501., she requésted 
that a clerk might proceed to her dwelling with the bill, 
where she would pay it—not having brought her wallet 
with her. The clerk accordingly entered the coach, and 
it was driven—he little imagined whither. The lady 
stopped in front of the mansion of a respectable physician, 
and informed him that her son was in the carriage in front 
of his house, ina state of lunacy. She described his symp- 
toms, stating that he supposed himself clerk to some 
establishment, and was continually talking about collec- 
ting bills, being swindled, &c. She proposed to leave him 
in charge of the doctor for a few days, enjoining upon him 
to keep the young man confined, as it was dangerous that 
he should be at large. This agreed to, the unsuspecting 
clerk was ushered into the apartment of the physician, 
where he was confined nearly two days as a lunatic; and 
it was not until the M. D. had sent a servant to the sup- 
posed lady, that he would hear the exclamations of the 
prisoner. 


STATUES rOR THE NATIONAL CAPITOL.—Extract from 
the manuscript notes of a gentleman recently returned 
from a tour on the continent of Europe. 

‘While at Naples, we visited by invitation, two splen- 
did statues, nearly completed, the work of Mr. L. Persico, 
forthe United States government. They represent Peace 
and War, and are intended as ornaments to the principal 
portico of the Capitol at Washington. 

‘ These statues are objects of universal admiration, even 
in Italy the home of the fine arts; they are formed of 
blocks of the purest Carara marble, as white as snow, and 
without a blemish. rather exceeding nine feet in height, 
displaying a dignity and harmony of expression as admi- 
rable as they are original, and retaining the characteris- 
tic expression of the Anglo-American. They cannot fail 
to produce a happy effect, in a country comparatively new, 
as models of taste, founded on anatomical accuracy.’ 

We have learnt with regret that it is the intention of 
government to place these valuable works in a public por- 
tico, exposed to atmospheric mutations. ‘They are admi- 
rably suited, however, to ornament the chamber of the 
House of Representatives. Their arrival in the United 
States may be daily expected in one of our public vessels. 
—National Gazette. 





July next. 

We are aware that the publication is not conducted with 
the attention and spirit necessary to render it, what we 
intended it should be—but this also is to be attributed to 
the little encouragement extended to our undertaking—it 
is now an actual expense to the publishers—but justice to 
those who have paid in advance, requires that we should 
continue it for a year from its commencement; and we 
pledge ourselves both to them and to those who may yet 
be disposed to subscribe that it shall be thus continued. 

Our paper never alludes to party politics or meddles 
with controverted points of religious belief, but~ will 
continue to be as it has herevofore been, devoted to moral 
and interesting tales; biographies of eminent men; anec- 
dotes and authentic narratives relating to the first settle- 
ment of the Western country, comprising the difficulties 
and the arduous conflicts to which our forefathers were 
subjected in their encounters with the savage Aborigines; 
the promotion of mortality and the cause of temperance 
and of true religion; original essays on literary and 


|scientific subjects; articles of agricultural information: 


recipes and improvements in domestic economy, notices 
and reviews of new publications and of new discoveries 
in the arts and sciences; select pieces of music for the 
piano or guitar; anecdotes and poetry. 

We now make this final appeal to the friends of literature 
in the West—we can furnish the back numbers to a con- 
siderable number of additional subscribers, and if each 
person who reads this, willexert himself to get us at least 
jone name, we shall be enabled, not only to continue the 
publication, but to give to it renewed energy and atten- 
tion, in order to render it more worthy of extended 
patronage. 

The price, TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, in every instance 
payable in advance, is low, considering that we insert no 
advertisements :—persons obtaining ten subscribers and re- 
mitting us twenty dollars in United States’ Bank notes, 
shall recieve eleven copies of the paper for one year. For 
this purpose any person may act as agent; on such remit- 
tance we will bear the expense and risk of sending by 
mail; and in case of loss, on satisfactory evidence that 
the money was mailed, the papers shall be furnished. 

Postmasters generally are requested to act as agents, 
and are allowed to retain ten per cent of all collections. 
—Nashville Kaleidoscope. 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Herve¥ 
McCvne aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wil 
teceive our sanction. BHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 





THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within siz 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 














its extremes, than thet of Europe—3 degrees hotter in 


SquaRING THE crrcLe.—This problem, which has oc- 
cupied the attention of the scientific men for ages, but yet 
never has been satisfactorily solved in a mathematical 
manner—we learn from the American Sentinel, has at 
length approximated to a great degree of accuracy by a 





the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub 
lishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be Post-paip and addressed te 
SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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